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THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH 

by Katharine Pyle 

There was once a Rajah who was both young and handsome, and yet he had 
never married. One time this Rajah, whose name was Chundun, found 
himself obliged to make a long journey. He took with him attendants and 
horsemen, and also his Wuzeer. This Wuzeer was a very wise man,—so wise 
that nothing was hid from him. 

In a certain far-off part of the kingdom the Rajah saw a fine garden, and so 
beautiful was it that he stopped to admire it. He was surprised to see growing 
in the midst of it a small bingal tree that bore a number of fine bingals, but 
not a single leaf. 

“This is a very curious thing, and I do not understand it,” said Chundun Rajah 
to his Wuzeer. “Why does this tree bear such fine and perfect fruit, and yet it 
has not a single leaf?” 

“I could tell you the meaning,” said the Wuzeer, “but I fear that if I did you 
would not believe me and would have me punished for telling a lie.” 

“That could never be,” answered the Rajah; “I know you to be a very truthful 
man and wise above all others. Whatever you tell me I shall believe.” 

“Then this is the meaning of it,” said the Wuzeer. “The gardener who has 
charge of this garden has one daughter; her name is Guzra Bai, and she is 
very beautiful. If you will count the bingals you will find there are twenty- 
and-one. Whosoever marries the gardener’s daughter will have twenty and 
one children,—twenty boys and one girl.” 

Chundun Rajah was very much surprised at what his Wuzeer said. “I should 
like to see this Guzra Bai,” said he. 

“You can very easily see her,” answered the Wuzeer. “Early every morning 
she comes into the garden to play among the flowers. If you come here early 
and hide you can see her without frightening her, as you would do if you 
went to her home.” 

The Rajah was pleased with this suggestion, and early the next morning he 
came to the garden and hid himself behind a flowering bush. It was not long 
before he saw the girl playing about among the flowers, and she was so very 
beautiful the Rajah at once fell in love with her. He determined to make her 
his Ranee, but he did not speak to her or show himself to her then for fear of 


frightening her. He determined to go to the gardener’s house that evening and 
tell him he wished his daughter for a wife. 

As he had determined, so he did. That very evening, accompanied only by his 
Wuzeer, he went to the gardener’s house and knocked upon the door. 

“Who is there?” asked the gardener from within. 

“It is I, the Rajah,” answered Chundun. “Open the door, for I wish to speak 
with you.” 

The gardener laughed. “That is a likely story,” said he. “Why should the 
Rajah come to my poor hut? No, no; you are some one who wishes to play a 
trick on me, but you shall not succeed. I will not let you in.” 

“But it is indeed Chundun Rajah,” called the Wuzeer. “Open the door that he 
may speak with you.” 

When the gardener heard the Wuzeer’s voice he came and opened the door a 
crack, but still he only half believed what was told him. What was his 
amazement to see that it was indeed the Rajah who stood there in all his 
magnificence with his Wuzeer beside him. The poor man was terrified, 
fearing Chundun would be angry, but the Rajah spoke to him graciously. 

“Do not be afraid,” said he. “Call thy daughter that I may speak with her, for 
it is she whom I wish to see.” 

The girl was hiding (for she was afraid) and would not come until her father 
took her hand and drew her forward. 

When the Rajah saw her now, this second time, she seemed to him even more 
beautiful than at first. He was filled with joy and wonder. 

“Now I will tell you why I have come here,” he said. “I wish to take Guzra 
Bai for my wife.” 

At first the gardener would not believe him, but when he found the Rajah did 
indeed mean what he said he turned to his daughter. “If the girl is willing you 
shall have her,” said he, “but I will not force her to marry even a Rajah.” 

The girl was still afraid, yet she could not but love the Rajah, so handsome 
was he, and so kind and gracious was his manner. She gave her consent, and 
the gardener was overjoyed at the honor that had come to him and his 
daughter. 

Chundun and the beautiful Guzra Bai were married soon after in the 
gardener’s house, and then the Rajah and his new Ranee rode away together. 



Now Chundun Rajah’s mother, the old Ranee, was of a very proud and 
jealous nature. When she found her son had married a common girl, the 
daughter of a gardener, and that Chundun thought of nothing but his bride 
and her beauty, she was very angry. She determined to rid herself of Guzra 
Bai in some way or other. But Chundun watched over his young Ranee so 
carefully that for a long time the old Queen could find no chance to harm her. 

But after a while the Rajah found it was again necessary for him to go on a 
long journey. Just before he set out he gave Guzra Bai a little golden bell. “If 
any danger should threaten or harm befall you, ring this bell,” said he. 
“Wherever I am I shall hear it and be with you at once, even though I return 
from the farthest part of my kingdom.” 

No sooner had he gone than Guzra Bai began to wonder whether indeed it 
were possible that he could hear the bell at any distance and return to her. She 
wondered and wondered until at last her curiosity grew so great that she 
could not forbear from ringing it. 

No sooner had it sounded than the Rajah stood before her. “What has 
happened?” he asked. “Why did you call me?” 

“Nothing has happened,” answered Guzra Bai, “but it did not seem to me 
possible that you could really hear the bell so far away, and I could not 
forbear from trying it.” 

“Very well,” said the Rajah. “Now you know that it is true, so do not call me 
again unless you have need of me.” 

Again he went away, and Guzra Bai sat and thought and thought about the 
golden bell. At last she rang it again. At once the Rajah stood before her. 

“Oh, my dear husband, please to forgive me,” cried Guzra Bai. “It seemed so 
wonderful I thought I must have dreamed that the bell could bring you back.” 

“Guzra Bai, do not be so foolish,” said her husband. “I will forgive you this 
time, but do not call me again unless you have need of me.” And he went 
away. 

Again and for the third time Guzra Bai rang the bell, and the Rajah appeared. 

“Why do you call me again?” he asked. “Is it again for nothing, or has 
something happened to you?” 

“Nothing has happened,” answered Guzra Bai, “only somehow I felt so 
frightened that I wanted you near me.” 



“Guzra Bai, I am away on affairs of state,” said the Rajah. “If you call me in 
this way when you have no need of me, I shall soon refuse to answer the bell. 
Remember this and do not call me again without reason.” 

And for the third time the Rajah went away and left her. 

Soon after this the young Ranee had twenty and one beautiful children, 
twenty sons and one daughter. 

When the old Queen heard of this she was more jealous than ever. “When the 
Rajah returns and sees all these children,” she thought to herself, “he will be 
so delighted that he will love Guzra Bai more dearly than ever, and nothing I 
can do will ever separate them.” She then began to plan within herself as to 
how she could get rid of the children before the Rajah’s return. 

She sent for the nurse who had charge of the babies, and who was as wicked 
as herself. “If you can rid me of these children, I will give you a lac of gold 
pieces,” she said. “Only it must be done in such a way that the Rajah will lay 
all the blame on Guzra Bai.” 

“That can be done,” answered the nurse. “I will throw the children out on the 
ash heaps, where they will soon perish, and I will put stones in their places. 
Then when the Rajah returns we will tell him Guzra Bai is a wicked 
sorceress, who has changed her children into stones.” 

The old Ranee was pleased with this plan and said that she herself would go 
with the nurse and see that it was carried out. 

Guzra Bai looked from her window and saw the old Queen coming with the 
nurse, and at once she was afraid. She was sure they intended some harm to 
her or the children. She seized the golden bell and rang and rang it, but 
Chundun did not come. She had called him back so often for no reason at all 
that this time he did not believe she really needed him. 

The nurse and the old Ranee carried away the children, as they had planned, 
and threw them on the ash heaps and brought twenty-one large stones that 
they put in their places. 

When Chundun Rajah returned from his journey the old Ranee met him, 
weeping and tearing her hair. “Alas! alas!” she cried. “Why did you marry a 
sorceress and bring such terrible misfortune upon us all!” 

“What misfortune?” asked the Rajah. “What do you mean?” 

His mother then told him that while he was away Guzra Bai had had twenty- 



one beautiful children, but she had turned them all into stones. 

Chundun Rajah was thunderstruck. He called the wicked nurse and 
questioned her. She repeated what the old Ranee had already told him and 
also showed him the stones. 

Then the Rajah believed them. He still loved Guzra Bai too much to put her 
to death, but he had her imprisoned in a high tower, and would not see her 
nor speak with her. 

But meanwhile the little children who had been thrown out on the ash heap 
were being well taken care of. A large rat, of the kind called Bandicote, had 
heard them crying and had taken pity on them. She drew them down into her 
hole, which was close by and where they would be safe. She then called 
twenty of her friends together. She told them who the children were and 
where she had found them, and the twenty agreed to help her take care of the 
little ones. Each rat was to have the care of one of the little boys and to bring 
him suitable food, and the old Bandicote who had found them would care for 
the little girl. 

This was done, and so well were the children fed that they grew rapidly. 
Before long they were large enough to leave the rat hole and go out to play 
among the ash heaps, but at night they always returned to the hole. The old 
Bandicote warned them that if they saw anyone coming they must at once 
hide in the hole, and under no circumstances must any one see them. 

The little boys were always careful to do this, but the little girl was very 
curious. Now it so happened that one day the wicked nurse came past the ash 
heaps. The little boys saw her coming and ran back into the hole to hide. But 
the little girl lingered until the nurse was quite close to her before she ran 
away. 

The nurse went to the old Ranee, and said, “Do you know, I believe those 
children are still alive? I believe they are living in a rat hole near the ash 
heap, for I saw a pretty little girl playing there among the ashes, and when I 
came close to her she ran down into the largest rat hole and hid.” 

The Ranee was very much troubled when she heard this, for if it were true, as 
she thought it might be, she feared the Rajah would hear about it and inquire 
into the matter. “What shall I do?” she asked the nurse. 

“Send out and have the ground dug over and filled in,” the nurse replied. “In 
this way, if any of the children are hidden there, they will be covered over 



and smothered, and you will also kill the rats that have been harboring them.” 

The Ranee at once sent for workmen and bade them go out to the rat holes 
and dig and fill them in, and the children and the rats would certainly have 
been smothered just as the nurse had planned, only luckily the old mother rat 
was hiding near by and overheard what was said. She at once hastened home 
and told her friends what was going to happen, and they all made their escape 
before the workmen arrived. She also took the children out of the hole and 
hid them under the steps that led down into an old unused well. There were 
twenty-one steps, and she hid one child under each step. She told them not to 
utter a sound whatever happened, and then she and her friends ran away and 
left them. 

Presently the workmen came with their tools and began to fill in the rat holes. 
The little daughter of the head workman had come with him, and while he 
and his fellows were at work the little girl amused herself by running up and 
down the steps into the well. Every time she trod upon a step it pinched the 
child who lay under it. The little boys made no sound when they were 
pinched, but lay as still as stones, but every time the child trod on the step 
under which the Princess lay she sighed, and the third time she felt the pinch 
she cried out, “Have pity on me and tread more lightly. I too am a little girl 
like you!” 

The workman’s daughter was very much frightened when she heard the 
voice. She ran to her father and told him the steps had spoken to her. 

The workman thought this a strange thing. He at once went to the old Ranee 
and told her he dared no longer work near the well, for he believed a witch or 
a demon lived there under the steps; and he repeated what his little daughter 
had told him. 

The wicked nurse was with the Ranee when the workman came to her. As 
soon as he had gone, the nurse said: “I am sure some of those children must 
still be alive. They must have escaped from the rat holes and be hiding under 
the steps. If we send out there we will probably find them.” 

The Ranee was frightened at the thought they might still be alive. She 
ordered some servants to come with her, and she and the nurse went out to 
look for the children. 

But when the little girl had cried out the little boys were afraid some harm 
might follow, and prayed that they might be changed into trees, so that if any 



one came to search for them they might not find them. 

Their prayers were answered. The twenty little boys were changed into 
twenty little banyan trees that stood in a circle, and the little girl was changed 
into a rose-bush that stood in the midst of the circle and was full of red and 
white roses. 

The old Ranee and the nurse and the servants came to the well and searched 
under every step, but no one was there, so went away again. 

All might now have been well, but the workman’s mischievous little daughter 
chanced to come by that way again. At once she espied the banyan trees and 
the rose-bush. “It is a curious thing that I never saw these trees before,” she 
thought. “I will gather a bunch of roses.” 

She ran past the banyan trees without giving them a thought and began to 
break the flowers from the rose-tree. At once a shiver ran through the tree, 
and it cried to her in a pitiful voice: “Oh! oh! you are hurting me. Do not 
break my branches, I pray of you. I am a little girl, too, and can suffer just as 
you might.” 

The child ran back to her father and caught him by the hand. “Oh, I am 
frightened!” she cried. “I went to gather some roses from the rose-tree, and it 
spoke to me;” and she told him what the rose-tree had said. 

At once the workman went off and repeated to the Ranee what his little 
daughter had told him, and the Queen gave him a piece of gold and sent him 
away, bidding him keep what he had heard a secret. 

Then she called the wicked nurse to her and repeated the workman’s story. 
“What had we better do now?” she asked. 

“My advice is that you give orders to have all the trees cut down and 
burned,” said the nurse. “In this way you will rid yourself of the children 
altogether.” 

This advice seemed good to the Ranee. She sent men and had the trees cut 
down and thrown in a heap to burn. 

But heaven had pity on the children, and just as the men were about to set fire 
to the heap a heavy rain storm arose and put out the fire. Then the river rose 
over its banks, and swept the little trees down on its flood, far, far away to a 
jungle where no one lived. Here they were washed ashore and at once took on 
their real shapes again. 



The children lived there in the jungle safely for twelve years, and the brothers 
grew up tall and straight and handsome, and the sister was like the new moon 
in her beauty, so slim and white and shining was she. 

The brothers wove a hut of branches to shelter their sister, and every day ten 
of them went out hunting in the forest, and ten of them stayed at home to care 
for her. But one day it chanced they all wished to go hunting together, so they 
put their sister up in a high tree where she would be safe from the beasts of 
the forest, and then they went away and left her there alone. 

The twenty brothers went on and on through the jungle, farther than they had 
ever gone before, and so came at last to an open space among the trees, and 
there was a hut. 

“Who can be living here?” said one of the brothers. 

“Let us knock and see,” cried another. 

The Princes knocked at the door and immediately it was opened to them by a 
great, wicked-looking Rakshas. She had only one red eye in the middle of her 
forehead; her gray hair hung in a tangled mat over her shoulders, and she was 
dressed in dirty rags. 

When the Rakshas saw the brothers she was filled with fury. 

She considered all the jungle belonged to her, and she was not willing that 
any one else should come there. Her one eye flashed fire, and she seized a 
stick and began beating the Princes, and each one, as she struck him, was 
turned into a crow. She then drove them away and went back into her hut and 
closed the door. 

The twenty crows flew back through the forest, cawing mournfully. When 
they came to the tree where their sister sat they gathered about her, trying to 
make her understand that they were her brothers. 

At first the Princess was frightened by the crows, but when she saw there 
were tears in their eyes, and when she counted them and found there were 
exactly twenty, she guessed what had happened, and that some wicked 
enchantment had changed her brothers into this shape. Then she wept over 
them and smoothed their feathers tenderly. 

After this the sister lived up in the tree, and the crows brought her food every 
day and rested around her in the branches at night, so that no harm should 
come to her. 



Some time after this a young Rajah came into that very jungle to hunt. In 
some way he became separated from his attendants and wandered deeper and 
deeper into the forest, until at length he came to the tree where the Princess 
sat. He threw himself down beneath the tree to rest. Hearing a sound of wings 
above him the Rajah looked up and was amazed to see a beautiful girl sitting 
there among the branches with a flock of crows about her. 

The Rajah climbed the tree and brought the girl down, while the crows 
circled about his head, cawing hoarsely. 

“Tell me, beautiful one, who are you? And how come you here in the depths 
of the jungle?” asked the Rajah. 

Weeping, the Princess told him all her story except that the crows were her 
brothers; she let him believe that her brothers had gone off hunting and had 
never returned. 

“Do not weep any more,” said the Rajah. “You shall come home with me and 
be my Ranee, and I will have no other but you alone.” 

When the Princess heard this she smiled, for the Rajah was very handsome, 
and already she loved him. 

She was very glad to go with him and be his wife. “But my crows must go 
with me,” she said, “for they have fed me for many long days and have been 
my only companions.” 

To this the Rajah willingly consented, and he took her home with him to the 
palace; and the crows circled about above them, following closely all the 
way. 

When the old Rajah and Ranee (the young Rajah’s father and mother) saw 
what a very beautiful girl he had brought back with him from the jungle they 
gladly welcomed her as a daughter-in-law. 

The young Ranee would have been very happy now in her new life, for she 
loved her husband dearly, but always the thought of her brothers was like a 
weight upon her heart. She had a number of trees planted outside her 
windows so that her brothers might rest there close to her. She cooked rice 
for them herself and fed them with her own hands, and often she sat under the 
trees and stroked them and talked to them while her tears fell upon their 
glossy feathers. 

After a while the young Ranee had a son, and he was called Ramchundra. He 



grew up straight and tall, and he was the joy of his mother’s eyes. 

One day, when he was fourteen years old, and big and strong for his age, he 
sat in the garden with his mother. The crows flew down about them, and she 
began to caress and talk to them as usual. “Ah, my dear ones!” she cried, 
“how sad is your fate! If I could but release you, how happy I should be.” 

“Mother,” said the boy, “I can plainly see that these crows are not ordinary 
birds. Tell me whence come they, and why you weep over them and talk to 
them as you do?” 

At first his mother would not tell him, but in the end she related to him the 
whole story of who she was, and how she and her brothers had come to the 
jungle and had lived there happily enough until they were changed into 
crows; and then of how the Rajah had found her and brought her home with 
him to the palace. 

“I can easily see,” said Ramchundra, when she had ended the tale, “that my 
uncles must have met a Rakshas somewhere in the forest and have been 
enchanted. Tell me exactly where the tree was—the tree where you lived— 
and what kind it was?” 

The Ranee told him. 

“And in which direction did your brothers go when they left you?” 

This also his mother told him. “Why do you ask me these questions, my 
son?” she asked. 

“I wish to know,” said Ramchundra, “for sometime I intend to set out and 
find that Rakshas and force her to free my uncles from her enchantment and 
change them back to their natural shapes again.” 

His mother was terrified when she heard this, but she said very little to him, 
hoping he would soon forget about it and not enter into such a dangerous 
adventure. 

Not long afterward Ramchundra went to his father and said, “Father, I am no 
longer a child; give me your permission to ride out into the world and see it 
for myself.” 

The Rajah was willing for him to do this and asked what attendants his son 
would take with him. 

“I wish for no attendants,” answered Ramchundra. “Give me only a horse, 
and a groom to take care of it.” 



The Rajah gave his son the handsomest horse in his stables and also a well- 
mounted groom to ride with him. Ramchundra, however, only allowed the 
groom to go with him as far as the edge of the jungle, and then he sent him 
back home again with both the horses. 

The Prince went on and on through the forest for a long distance until at last 
he came to a tree that he felt sure was the one his mother had told him of. 
From there he set forth in the same direction she told him his uncles had 
taken. He went on and on, ever deeper and deeper into the forest, until at last 
he came to a miserable looking hut. The door was open, and he looked in. 
There lay an ugly old hag fast asleep. She had only one eye in the middle of 
her forehead, and her gray hair was tangled and matted and fell over her face. 
The Prince entered in very softly, and sitting down beside her, he began to 
rub her head. He suspected that this was the Rakshas who had bewitched his 
uncles, and it was indeed she. 

Presently the old woman awoke. “My pretty lad,” said she, “you have a kind 
heart. Stay with me here and help me, for I am very old and feeble, as you 
see, and I cannot very well look out for myself.” 

This she said not because she really was old or feeble, but because she was 
lazy and wanted a servant to wait on her. 

“Gladly will I stay,” answered the lad, “and what I can do to serve you, that I 
will do.” 

So the Prince stayed there as the Rakshas’ servant. He served her hand and 
foot, and every day she made him sit down and rub her head. 

One day, while he was rubbing her head and she was in a good humor he said 
to her, “Mother, why do you keep all those little jars of water standing along 
the wall? Let me throw out the water so that we may make some use of the 
jars.” 

“Do not touch them,” cried the Rakshas. “That water is very powerful. One 
drop of it can break the strongest enchantment, and if any one has been 
bewitched, that water has power to bring him back to his own shape again.” 

“And why do you keep that crooked stick behind the door? To-morrow I shall 
break it up to build a fire.” 

“Do not touch it,” cried the hag. “I have but to wave that stick, and I can 
conjure up a mountain, a forest, or a river just as I wish, and all in the 
twinkling of an eye.” 



The Prince said nothing to that, but went on rubbing her head. Presently he 
began to talk again. “Your hair is in a dreadful tangle, mother,” he said. “Let 
me get a comb and comb it out.” 

“Do not dare!” screamed the Rakshas. “One hair of my head has the power to 
set the whole jungle in flames.” 

Ramchundra again was silent and went on rubbing her head, and after a while 
the old Rakshas fell asleep and snored till the hut shook with her snoring. 

Then, very quietly, the Prince arose. He plucked a hair from the old hag’s 
head without awakening her, he took a flask of the magic water and the staff 
from behind the door, and set out as fast as he could go in the direction of the 
palace. 

It was not long before he heard the Rakshas coming through the jungle after 
him, for she had awakened and found him gone. 

Nearer and nearer she came, and then the Prince turned and waved the 
crooked stick. At once a river rolled between him and the Rakshas. 

Without pause the Rakshas plunged into the river and struck out boldly, and 
soon she reached the other side. 

On she came again close after Ramchundra. Again he turned and waved the 
staff. At once a thick screen of trees sprang up between him and the hag. The 
Rakshas brushed them aside this way and that as though they had been 
nothing but twigs. 

On she came, and again the Prince waved the staff. A high mountain arose, 
but the Rakshas climbed it, and it did not take her long to do this. 

Now she was so close that Ramchundra could hear her panting, but the edge 
of the jungle had been reached. He turned and cast the Rakshas’ hair behind 
him. Immediately the whole jungle burst into fire, and the Rakshas was 
burned up in the flames. 

Soon after the Prince reached the palace and hastened out into the garden. 
There sat his mother weeping, with the crows gathered about her. When she 
saw Ramchundra she sprang to her feet with a scream of joy and ran to him 
and took him in her arms. 

“My son! my son! I thought you had perished!” she cried. “Did you meet the 
Rakshas?” 

“Not only did I meet her, but I have slain her and brought back with me that 



which will restore my uncles to their proper shapes,” answered the Prince. 

He then dipped his fingers into the jar he carried and sprinkled the magic 
water over the crows. At once the enchantment was broken, and the twenty 
Princes stood there, tall and handsome, in their own proper shapes. 

The Ranee made haste to lead them to her husband and told him the whole 
story. The Rajah could not wonder enough when he understood that the 
Princes were his wife’s brothers, and were the crows she had brought home 
with her. 

He at once ordered a magnificent feast to be prepared and a day of rejoicing 
to be held throughout all the kingdom. 

Many Rajahs from far and near were invited to the feast, and among those 
who came was the father of the Ranee and her brothers, but he never 
suspected, as he looked upon them, that they were his children. 

Before they sat down to the feast the young Ranee said to him, “Where is 
your wife Guzra Bai? Why has she not come with you? We had expected to 
see her here?” 

The Rajah was surprised that the young Ranee should know his wife’s name, 
but he made some excuse as to why Guzra Bai was not there. 

Then the young Rajah said, “Send for her, I beg of you, for the feast cannot 
begin till she is here.” 

The older Rajah was still more surprised at this. He could not think any one 
was really concerned about Guzra Bai, and he feared the young Rajah 
wished, for some reason, to quarrel with him. But he agreed to send for his 
wife, and messengers were at once dispatched to bring Guzra Bai to the 
palace. 

No sooner had she come than the young Ranee began to weep, and she and 
the Princes gathered about their mother. Then they told the Rajah the whole 
story of how his mother and the nurse had sought to destroy Guzra Bai and 
her children, and how they had been saved, and had now come to safety and 
great honor. 

The Rajah was overcome with joy when he found that Guzra Bai was 
innocent. He prayed her to forgive him, and this she did, and all was joy and 
happiness. 

As for the old Ranee, she was shut up in the tower where Guzra Bai had lived 



for so many years, but the old nurse was killed as befitted such a wicked 
woman. 



A Royal Thief-Catcher 

by S. M. Mitra and Nancy Bell 

In one of the smaller cities of India called Sravasti the people gathered 
together on a very hot day to stare at and talk about a stranger, who had come 
in to the town, looking very weary and walking with great difficulty because 
his feet were sore with tramping for a long distance on the rough roads. He 
was a Brahman, that is to say, a man who devoted his whole life to prayer, 
and had promised to give up everything for the sake of pleasing the god in 
whom he believed, and to care nothing for comfort, for riches, or for good 
food. 

This Brahman carried nothing with him but a staff to help him along, and a 
bowl in which to receive the offerings of those who thought it their duty to 
help him and hoped by doing so to win favour in the sight of God. He was 
naked, except for a cloth worn about his loins, and his long hair was all 
matted together for want of combing and brushing. He made his way very 
slowly and painfully through the crowds, till he came to a shady corner, and 
there he sank down exhausted, holding out his bowl for the gifts of the 
people. Very soon his bowl would have been full of all sorts of good things, 
but he made it clear that he would accept nothing to eat except rice still in the 
husk, and nothing to drink but pure water. He was however willing to take 
money; and when the people who wished to help him found that out, they 
brought him a good many silver and gold pieces. Some who had no money to 
spare gave him jewels and other things which could be sold for money. 

As time went on, the Brahman became very well known in Sravasti. His fame 
indeed spread far beyond the town, and people came from far away to consult 
him about all sorts of things, and he gave them good advice, for he was a 
very wise man. Those who wanted him to tell them what to do paid him for 
his advice, and as some of them had plenty of money and were glad to help 
him, he soon became quite rich. He might have done a great deal of good 
with all this money by helping the poor and suffering, but unfortunately he 
never thought of doing so. Instead of that, he got to love the money for its 
own sake. At night, when all those who had come to see him had gone to rest, 
and there was no fear of his being found out, he used to steal away into the 
forest, and there he dug a deep hole at the root of a great tree, to which he 
took all his money and jewels. 


In India everybody has a siesta, that is to say, a sleep in the middle of the day, 
because the heat is so great it is difficult to keep well and strong without this 
extra rest. So, although it is quite light at the time, the streets are deserted, 
except for the dogs who prowl about, trying to find something to eat. Now 
the Brahman loved his money and other treasures so much, that he used very 
often to do without this siesta and go to the forest to enjoy the pleasure of 
looking at them. When he got to the tree, he would bend down, clear away 
the earth and leaves with which he had hidden his secret hole, take out the 
money and let it slip through his fingers, and hold up the jewels to the light, 
to watch how they gleamed and glistened. He was never so happy as when he 
was alone with his riches, and it was all he could do to tear himself away 
from them when the time came to go back to his shady corner. In fact he was 
becoming a selfish miser instead of the holy man the people of Sravasti 
thought he was. By the time the siesta was over he was always back again in 
his place beneath the tree, holding out his bowl and looking as poor and thin 
as ever, so that nobody had the least idea of the truth. 

For many months the Brahman led this double life; until one day, when he 
went as usual to his hiding-place, he saw at once that someone had been there 
before him. Eagerly he knelt down, full of fear of exactly what had actually 
happened. All his care in concealing the hole had been wasted, for it was 
quite empty. The poor man could not at first believe his own eyes. He rubbed 
them hard, thinking that there was something the matter with them. Then he 
felt round and round the hole, hoping that after all he was mistaken; and 
when at last he was obliged to believe the terrible truth that there really was 
not a sign of his money and jewels, he became almost mad with misery. He 
began to run from tree to tree, peering into their roots, and when there was 
nothing to be seen, he rushed back again to his empty hole, to look into it 
once more. Then he wept and tore at his hair, stamped about and cried aloud 
to all the gods he believed in, making all kinds of promises, of what he would 
do if only they would give him back his treasures. No answer came, and he 
began to wonder who could have done such a terrible thing. It must, he felt 
sure, have been one of the people of Sravasti; and he now remembered he had 
noticed that a good many of them had looked into his bowl with longing eyes, 
when they saw the money and precious stones in it. "What horrible, wicked 
people they are," he said to himself. "I hate them. I should like to hurt them 
as they have hurt me." As he thought in this way he got more and more 
angry, until he became quite worn out with giving way to his rage. 



THE LOST RING 

by R. N. Dutta 

In ancient days, there was a mighty king of the Lunar dynasty by name 
Dushyanta. He was the king of Hastinapur. He once goes out a-hunting and in 
the pursuit of a deer comes near the hermitage of the sage Kanwa, the chief of 
the hermits, where some anchorites request him not to kill the deer. The king 
feels thirsty and was seeking water when he saw certain maidens of the 
hermits watering the favourite plants. One of them, an exquisitely beautiful 
and bashful maiden, named Sakuntala, received him. She was the daughter of 
the celestial nymph Menaka by the celebrated sage Viswamitra and foster- 
child of the hermit Kanwa. She is smitten with love at the first sight of the 
king, standing confused at the change of her own feeling. The love at first 
sight which the king conceives for her is of too deep a nature to be 
momentary. Struck by her beauty he exclaims:— 

"Her lip is ruddy as an opening bud; her graceful arms resemble tender 
shoots; attractive as the bloom upon the tree, the glow of youth is spread on 
all her limbs." 

Seizing an opportunity of addressing her, he soon feels that it is impossible 
for him to return to his capital. His limbs move forward, while his heart flies 
back, like a silken standard borne against the breeze. He seeks for 
opportunities for seeing her. With the thought about her haunting him by day 
and night, he finds no rest, and no pleasure even in his favourite recreation— 
sporting. Mathavya, the jester, friend and companion of the king, however, 
breaks the dull monotony of his anxious time. The opportunity which the 
king seeks offers itself. The hermits send an embassy to the king asking him 
to come over to the hermitage to guard their sacrifices. As he was making 
preparations for departure to the hermitage, Karavaka, a messenger from the 
queen-mother, arrives asking his presence at the city of Hastinapur. 

He is at first at a loss to extricate himself from this difficulty but a thought 
strikes him and he acts upon it. He sends the jester as his substitute to the 
city. He is now at leisure to seek out the love-sick Sakuntala who is drooping 
on account of her love for the king and is discovered lying on a bed of 
flowers in an arbour. He comes to the hermitage, overhears her conversation 
with her two friends, shows himself and offers to wed her. For a second time, 
the lovers thus meet. He enquires of her parentage to see if there is any 


obstacle to their being united in marriage; whereupon Sakuntala asks her 
companion Priyambada to satisfy the king with an account of her birth. The 
king hearing the story of her birth asks the companion to get the consent of 
Sakuntala to be married to him according to the form known as gandharva. 

Sakuntala requests the king to wait till her foster-father Kanwa, who had 
gone out on a pilgrimage, would come back and give his consent. But the 
king, becoming importunate, she at last gives her consent. They are married 
according to the gandharva form, on the condition that the issue of the 
marriage should occupy the throne of Hastinapur. She accepts from her lord a 
marriage-ring as the token of recognition. 

The king then goes away, after having promised to shortly send his ministers 
and army to escort her to his Capital. When Kanwa returns to the hermitage, 
he becomes aware of what has transpired during his absence by his spiritual 
powers, and congratulates Sakuntala on having chosen a husband worthy of 
her in every respect. Next day, when Sakuntala is deeply absorbed in 
thoughts about her absent lord, the celebrated choleric sage Durvasa comes 
and demands the rights of hospitality. But he is not greeted with due courtesy 
by Sakuntala owing to her pre-occupied state. Upon this, the ascetic 
pronounces a curse that he whose thought has led her to forget her duties 
towards guests, would disown her. Sakuntala becomes quick with child and 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy is sent by her foster-father to 
Hastinapur, in the company of her sister Gautami, and his two disciples 
Sakuntala does not hear it, but Priyambada hears it and by entreaties appeases 
the wrath of the sage, who being conciliated ordains that the curse would 
cease at the sight of some ornament of recognition. 

Sarngarva and Saradwata. Priyambada stays in the hermitage. Sakuntala takes 
leave of the sacred grove in which she has been brought up, of her flowers, 
her gazelles and her friends. 

The aged hermit of the grove thus expresses his feelings at the approaching 
loss of Sakuntala:— 

"My heart is touched with sadness at the thought, "Sakuntala must go to¬ 
day"; my throat is choked with flow of tears repressed; my sight is dimmed 
with pensiveness but if the grief of an old forest hermit is so great, how keen 
must be the pang a father feels when freshly parted from a cherished child!" 

Then he calls upon the trees to give her a kindly farewell. They answer with 
the Kokila's melodious cry. 



Thereupon the following good wishes are uttered by voices in the air:— 

"Thy journey be auspicious; may the breeze, gentle and soothing, fan the 
cheek; may lakes, all bright with lily cups, delight thine eyes; the sun-beam's 
heat be cooled by shady trees; the dust beneath thy feet be the pollen of 
lotuses." 

On their way, Sakuntala and her companions bathe in the Prachi Saraswati, 
when, as Fate would have it, she carelessly drops the ring of recognition into 
the river, being unaware of the fact at the time. At last they arrive at 
Hastinapur, and send words to the king. 

The king asks his family priest Somarata to enquire of them the cause of their 
coming. Whereupon the priest meets them at the gate, knows the objects of 
their coming and informs the king of it. The curse of Durvasa does its work. 
The king denies Sakuntala. At the intercession of the priest, she and her 
companions are brought before the king. The king publicly repudiates her. As 
a last resource, Sakuntala bethinks herself of the ring given her by her 
husband, but on discovering that it is lost, abandons hope. Sarnagarva sharply 
remonstrates against the conduct of the king and presses the claim of 
Sakuntala. 

Gentle and meek as Sakuntala is, she undauntedly gives vent to her moral 
indignation against the king. The disciples go away saying that the king 
would have to repent of it. 

Sakuntala falls senseless on the ground. After a while, she revives, the priest 
then comes forward and asks the king to allow her to stay in his palace till her 
delivery. The king consents, and when Sakuntala is following the priest, 
Menaka with her irradiant form appears and taking hold of her daughter 
vanishes and goes to a celestial asylum. Everyone present there is astonished 
and frightened. 

After this incident, one day while the king is out on inspection, a certain 
fisherman, charged with the theft of the royal signet-ring which he professes 
to have found inside a fish, is dragged along by constables before the king 
who, however, causes the poor accused to be set free, rewarding him 
handsomely for his find. 

Recollection of his former love now returns to him. His strong and passionate 
love for Sakuntala surges upon him with doubled and redoubled-force. 

Indulging in sorrow at his repudiation of Sakuntala, the king passes three 



long years; at the end of which Matali, Indra's charioteer, appears to ask the 
king's aid in vanquishing the demons. He makes his aerial voyage in Indra's 
car. While he is coming back from the realm of Indra, he alights on the 
hermitage of Maricha. 

Here he sees a young boy tormenting a lion-whelp. Taking his hand, without 
knowing him to be his own son, he exclaims:—"If now the touch of but a 
stranger's child thus sends a thrill of joy through all my limbs, what transports 
must be awakened in the soul of that blest father from whose loins he 
sprang!" 

From the vaunting speeches of the boy, the king gathers that the boy is a 
scion of the race of Puru. His heart everflows with affection for him. A 
collection of circumstantial evidence points the boy to be his son. The amulet 
on the boy indicates his parentage. 

But while he is in a doubtful mood as to the parentage of the refractory boy, 
he meets the sage Maricha from whom he learns everything. The name of the 
boy is Sarvadamana, afterwards known as Bharata, the most famous king of 
the Lunar race, whose authority is said to have extended over a great part of 
India, and from whom India is to this day called Bharata or Bharatavarsa (the 
country or domain of Bharata.) 

Soon after, he finds and recognises Sakuntala, with whom he is at length 
happily re-united. 



THE STOLEN MARRIAGE 

By RAMA NATH DUTT 

There lived, in the town of Kundinapura in Berar, Devarata, a very calm and 
sagacious minister to the king of Vidarbha. He had a son named Madhava. 
Madhava was very beautiful and of uncommon intelligence. He became 
proficient in all branches of learning, in his early age. He now arrived at a 
marriageable age. The beautiful town of Padmavati in Malwa is situated at 
the confluence of the two rivers Indus and Madhumati. There lived in 
Padmavati, Bhurivasu, who was minister to the king of Padmavati. He had a 
very beautiful unmarried daughter named Malati. The king indicated an 
intention to propose a match between Malati and his own favourite Nandan, 
who was both old and ugly, and whom she detested. Bhurivasu feared to give 
offence to the king by refusing the match. Devarata and Bhurivasu were 
fellow students. In their academical days they pledged themselves that they 
should enter into matrimonial alliance, if they happen to have children. 

Malati and Madhava did not know anything about their fathers' promises. 
There lived in Padmavati, Kamandaki, an old Buddhist priestess who was 
nurse of Malati. The priestess knew everything about the matrimonial 
promise. She was a very intelligent lady and was respected by all. The two 
friends concert a plan with the priestess to throw the young people in each 
other's way and to connive at a secret marriage. In pursuance of this scheme, 
Madhava is sent to finish his studies at the city of Padmavati with the 
ostensible object of studying Logic under the care of the priestess, who takes 
great care of her pupil and endeavours her utmost to fulfil the promise of her 
two friends. By her contrivance and with the aid of Malati's foster-sister 
Lavangika, the young people meet and become mutually enamoured. 

Kamandaki addresses her favourite disciple Avalokita thus:— 

"Dear Avalokita! Oh how I wish for the marital union of Madhava, the son of 
Devarata, and Malati, the daughter of Bhurivasu! Auspicious signs forerun a 
happy fate. Even now my throbbing eyeball tells that propitious destiny shall 
crown my schemes." 

Avalokita replies:— 

"Oh, here is a serious cause of anxiety. How strange! You are already 
burdened with the austerities of devotional exercises, Bhurivasu has 
commissioned you to perform this arduous task. Though retired from the 


world, you could not avoid this business." 

Kamandaki says, "Never say so. The commission is an office of love and 
trust. If my friend's object is gained even at the expense of my life and 
penances, I shall feel myself gratified." 

The pupil asks "why is a stolen marriage intended?" 

The priestess answers, "Nandana, a favourite of the king of Padmavati, sues 
him for Malati. The king demands the maiden of her father. To evade the 
anger of the king, this ingenious device has been adopted. Let the world deem 
their union was the work of mutual passion only. So the king and Nandan 
will be foiled. A wise man veils his projects from the world." The pupil says, 
"I take Madhava to walk in the street in front of the house of the minister 
Bhurivasu." 

The priestess says, 

"I have heard from Lavangika, the foster-sister of Malati, that Malati has seen 
Madhava from the windows of her house. 

Her waning form faithfully betrays the lurking care she now first learns to 
suffer." 

The pupil says, "I have heard that, to soothe that care, Malati has drawn a 
picture of Madhava and has sent it through Lavangika to Mandarika, her 
attendant." 

The priestess perceives that Malati has done so with the object that the 
picture would reach Madhava as Mandarika is in love with Kalahansa, the 
servant of Madhava. Avalokita again says, 

"To-day is the great festival of Madan; Malati will surely come to join the 
festival, I have interested Madhava to go to the garden of Love's god with a 
view that the youthful pair may meet there." 

The priestess replies, "I tender my best thanks for your kindly zeal to aid the 
object of my wishes. Can you give me any tidings of Soudamini, my former 
pupil?" 

Avalokita answers, "she now resides upon mount Sriparvata. She has now 
arrived at supernatural power by religious austerities. I have learnt the news 
about her from Kapala Kundala, the female pupil of a tremendous magician 
Aghorghanta, a seer and a wandering mendicant, but now residing amidst the 
neighbouring forest, who frequents the temple of the dreadful goddess 



Chamunda near the city cemetry." Avalokita remarks, "Madhava would be 
highly pleased if his early friend Makaranda is united in wedlock with 
Madayantika, the sister of Nandana." 

The priestess observes, "I have already engaged my disciple Buddharakshita 
for the purpose. Let us go forth and having learnt how Madhava has fared, 
repair to Malati. May our devices prosper!" 

Madhava thus describes to his friend Makaranda his first interview with 
Malati, and acknowledges himself deeply smitten:— 

"One day, advised by Avalokita, I went to the temple of the god of love. I 
saw there a beauteous maid. I have become a victim to her glances. Her gait 
was stately. Her train bespoke a princely rank. Her garb was graced with 
youth's appropriate ornaments. Her form was beauty's shrine, or of that shrine 
she moved as the guardian deity. Whatever Nature offers fairest and best had 
surely been assembled to mould her charms. Love omnipotent was her 
creator. Then I too plainly noted that the lovely maid, revealed the signs of 
passion long entertained for some happy youth. 

Her shape was as slender as the lotus stalk. Her pallid cheeks, like unstained 
ivory, rivalled the beauty of the spotless moon. I scarcely had gazed upon 
her, but my eyes felt new delight, as bathed with nectar. She drew my heart at 
once towards her as powerfully as the magnet does the unresisting iron. That 
heart, though its sudden passion may be causeless, is fixed on her for ever, 
chance what may, and though my portion be henceforth despair. The goddess 
Destiny decrees at pleasure the good or ill of all created beings." 

Makranda observes, "Believe me, this cannot be without some cause. Behold! 
all nature's sympathies spring not from outward form but from inward virtue. 
The lotus does not bud till the sun has risen. The moon-gem does not melt till 
it feels the moon." Madhava goes on with his description thus:— "When her 
fair train beheld me, they exchanged expressive looks and smiles and 
murmured to one another as if they knew me. What firmness could resist the 
honest warmth of nature's mute expressiveness? Those looks of love, 
beaming with mild timidity and moist with sweet abandonment, tore off my 
heart,—nay plucked it from my bosom by the roots, all pierced with wounds. 
Being incredulous of my happiness, I sought to mark her passion, without 
displaying my own. A stately elephant received the princess and bore her 
towards the city. Whilst she moved, she shot from her delicate lids retiring 
glances, tipped with venom and ambrosia. My breast received the shafts. 



Words cannot paint my agony. Vain were the lunar rays or gelid streams to 
cool my body's fever, whilst my mind whirls in perpetual round and does not 
know rest. Requested by Lavangika, I gave her the flowery wreath. She took 
it with respect, as if it were a precious gift and all the while the eyes of Malati 
were fixed on her. Bowing with reverence, she than retired." 

Makaranda remarks— 

"Your story most plainly shows that Malati's affection is your own. The soft 
cheek, whose pallid tint denoted love pre-conceived, is pale alone for you; 

She must have seen you. Maidens of her rank do not allow their eyes to rest 
on one to whom they have not already given their hearts. And then, those 
looks that passed among her maidens plainly showed the passion you had 
awakened in their mistress. 

Then comes her foster-sister's clear enigma and tells intelligibly whose her 
heart is." 

Kalahansa, advancing, shows a picture and says, "This picture is the work of 
hers who has stolen Madhava's heart. Mandarika gave it to me. She had it 
from Lavangika, Malati painted it to amuse and relieve distress." Makaranda 
says, "This lovely maid, the soft light of your eyes, assuredly regards you 
bound to her in love's alliance. What should prevent your union? Fate and 
love combined seem labouring to effect it. Come, let me behold the wondrous 
form that works such change in you. You have the skill. Portray her." 

Madhava, in return, delineates the likeness of Malati on the same tablet and 
Makaranda writes under it the following impassioned love-stanza, 

"Whatever nature loveliness displays. 

May seem to others beautiful and bright; 

But since these charms have broken upon my gaze. 

They form my life's sole exquisite delight." 

Being asked by Makaranda as to how and where Malati first saw Madhava, 
Mandarika says, "Malati was called to the lattice by Lavangika to look at him 
as he passed the palace." 

The picture is restored to Mandarika and brought back to Malati. 

The mutual passion of the lovers, encouraged by their respective confidants, 
is naturally increased. 

Madhava thus addresses Makaranda, 



"It is strange, most strange! wherever I turn, the same loved charms appear on 
every side. Her beauteous face gleams as brightly as the golden bud of the 
young lotus. Alas! my friend, this fascination spreads over all my senses. A 
feverish flame consumes my strength. My heart is all on fire. My mind is 
tossed with doubt. Every faculty is absorbed in one fond thought. 

I cease to be myself or conscious of the thing I am. 

Malati thus addresses Lavangika:— 

"Love spreads through every vein like subtlest poison and, like fire that 
brightens in the breeze, consumes this feeble frame. Resistless fever preys on 
each fibre. Its fury is fatal. No one can help me. Neither father nor mother nor 
Lavangika can save me. Life is distasteful to me. 

Repeatedly recurring to the anguish of my heart, I lose all fortitude and in my 
grief become capricious and unjust. Lorgive me. Let the full moon blaze in 
the mighty sky. Let love rage on. Death screens me from his fury." 

In the meantime, the king makes the long-expected demand and the minister 
Bhurivasu returns the following ambiguous answer:— 

"Your Majesty may dispose of your daughter as your Majesty pleases." 

[This answer is used in a double sense:— 

"Your minister's daughter is your own daughter and you can dispose of her as 
you please," and "You can dispose of your own daughter as you please, but 
not my daughter." 

The father's connivance at his daughter's stolen marriage would appear 
inconsistent if the reply is not understood in its double sense.] 

The intelligence reaches the lovers. They are thrown into despair. 

Requested by Lavangika, Kamandaki thus describes Madhava in the presence 
of Malati:— 

"The sovereign of Vidarbha boasts for minister the wise and long- 
experienced Devarata, who bears the burden of state and spreads throughout 
the world his piety and fame. Your father knows him well. Lor, in their 
youth, they were joined in study and trained to learning by the same 
preceptor. 

In this world we rarely behold such characters as theirs. Their lofty rank is 
the abode of wisdom and of piety, of valour and of virtue. Their fame spreads 
white and spotless through the universe. A son has sprung from Devarata 



whose opening virtues early give occasion of rejoicing to the world. Now, in 
his bloom, this youth has been sent to our city to collect ripe stores of 
knowledge. His name is Madhava." 

Kamandaki soliloquises thus:— 

"Malati is tutored to our wishes and inspired with hatred of the bridegroom 
Nandan. He is reminded of the examples of Sakuntala and Vasavadatta that 
vindicate the free choice of a husband. Her admiration of her youthful lover 
is now approved by his illustrious birth and my encomium of his high 
descent. All this must strengthen and confirm her passion. Now their union 
may be left to fate." 

By the contrivance of Kamandaki, a second interview between the lovers 
takes place in the public garden of the temple of Sankara. Malati is persuaded 
that the god Sankara is to be propitiated with offerings of flowers gathered by 
one's self. Whilst she is collecting her oblation she and Madhava meet as if 
by accident. 

At this moment, a great tumult and terrific screams announce that a 
tremendous tiger has escaped from an iron cage in the temple of Siva, 
spreading destruction everywhere. Instantly, Nandana's youthful sister, 
Madayantika happens to be passing, and is attacked by the tiger and is 
reported to be in imminent danger. 

Madhava and Makaranda both rush to the rescue. The latter kills the animal, 
and thus saves her who is then brought in a half-fainting state into the garden. 
He is himself wounded. Mandayantika is thus saved by the valour of 
Makaranda. The gallant youth is brought in insensible. By the care of the 
women, he revives. 

On recovering, Madayantika naturally falls in love with her deliverer. 

The two couples are thus brought together. Malati affiances herself there and 
then to Madhava. 

Soon afterwards, the king prepares to enforce the marriage of Malati with 
Nandan. A messenger arrives to summon Madayantika to be present at the 
marriage. Another messenger summons Malati herself to the king's place. 

Madhava is mad with grief and in despair makes the extraordinary resolution 
of purchasing the aid of ghosts and malignant spirits by going to the cemetery 
and offering them living flesh, cut off from his own body, as food. He 
accordingly bathes in the river Sindhu and goes at night to the cemetery. The 



cemetery happens to be near the temple of the awful goddess Chamunda, a 
form of Durga. The temple is presided over by a sorceress named 
Kapalkundla and her preceptor, a terrible necromancer Aghorghanta. They 
have determined on offering some beautiful maiden as a human victim to the 
goddess. With this object they carry off Malati, before her departure, while 
asleep on a terrace and bringing her to the temple, are about to kill her at the 
shrine when her cries of distress attract the attention of Madhava, who is, at 
the moment, in the cemetery offering his flesh to the ghosts. 

He thinks he recognizes the voice of Malati. He rushes forward to her rescue. 
She is discovered dressed as a victim and the magician and the sorceress are 
preparing for the sacrifice. 

He encounters Aghorghanta and, after a terrific hand-to-hand fight, kills him 
and rescues Malati. 

She flies to his arms. Voices are heard as of persons in search of Malati. 
Madhava places her in safety. 

The sorceress vows vengeance against Madhava for slaying her preceptor 
Aghorghanta. 

Malati is now restored to her friends. The preparations for Malati's wedding 
with Nandana goes on. The old priestess Kamandaki, who favours the union 
of Malati with her lover 

Madhava, contrives that, by the king's command, the bridal dress shall be put 
on at the very temple where her own ministrations are conducted. 

There she persuades Makaranda to substitute himself for the bride. He puts 
on the bridal dress, is carried in procession to the house of Nandan and goes 
through the form of being married to him. Nandana, being disgusted with the 
masculine appearance of the pretended bride, and offended by the rude 
reception given to him, vows to have no further communication with her and 
consigns her to his sister's care in the inner apartments. This enabled 
Makaranda to effect an interview with Nandana's sister Madayantika, the 
object of his own affections. 

Makaranda then discovers himself to his mistress and persuades her to run 
away with him to the place where Malati and Madhava have concealed 
themselves. 

Their flight is discovered. The king's guards are sent in pursuit. A great fight 
follows; but Makaranda, assisted by Madhava, defeats his opponents. The 



bravery and handsome appearance of the two youths avert the king's anger 
and they are allowed to join their friends unpunished. 

The friends accordingly assemble at the gate of the temple. 

But the sorceress, who has been watching an opportunity when Malati is 
unprotected, takes advantage of the confusion and carries her off in a flying 
car, in revenge for the death of her preceptor. The distress of her lover and 
friends knows no bounds. They are reduced to despair at this second obstacle 
to the marriage. They give up all hopes of recovering her when they are 
happily relieved by the opportune arrival of Soudamini, an old pupil of the 
priestess Kamandaki, who has acquired extraordinary magical powers by her 
penances. 

She rescues Malati from the hands of the sorceress and restores her to her 
despairing lover. 

The two couples are now united in happy wedlock. 



THE THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY MILLIONS OF THE 
GODS OF THE HINDOOS—THE CREATION OF THE 
UNIVERSE—THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS—THE 
DIFFERENT HELLS 
by Dr. John Scudder 

My dear children—I told you that in one of those seasons when Brahm was 
awake, Brumha, Vrishnoo, and Siva were somehow drawn from Brahm's 
essence. The three hundred and thirty millions of the gods of the Hindoos 
were also drawn from this essence; as were all the atoms which compose the 
earth, the sun, moon, and stars. At first, these atoms were all in disorder. For 
the purpose of reducing them to order, Brahm created what is called the great 
mundane egg. Into this egg he himself entered, under the form, of Brumha, 
taking with him all these atoms. After remaining in this egg four thousand 
three hundred millions of years, to arrange these atoms, he burst its shell and 
came out, with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a thousand arms. With 
him, he brought out all those harmonized atoms, which, when separated, 
produced this beautiful universe that we see above and around us. 

The universe, as it came from the mundane egg, is generally divided into 
fourteen worlds: seven inferior or lower worlds, and seven superior or upper 
worlds. The seven lower worlds are filled with all kinds of wicked and 
loathsome creatures. Our earth, which is the first of the upper worlds, it is 
said, is flat. The following figure will give you some idea of it. 

That part of the earth which is inhabited consists of seven circular islands, or 
continents each of which is surrounded by a different ocean. The island in the 
centre, where we dwell, is surrounded by a sea of salt water, the second 
island is surrounded by a sea of sugar-cane juice, the third island is 
surrounded by a sea of spirituous liquors, the fourth is surrounded by a sea of 
clarified butter, the fifth is surrounded by a sea of sour curds, the sixth is 
surrounded by a sea of milk, the seventh is surrounded by a sea of sweet 
water. 

In all the worlds above ours are mansions where the gods reside. In the third 
is the heaven of Indra. This is the heaven to which it is said the widow goes, 
after she has burned herself to death on the funeral pile of her husband Its 


palaces are of the purest gold. And such are the quantities of diamonds, and 
jasper, and sapphire, and emerald, and all manner of precious stones there, 
that it shines with a brightness superior to that of twelve thousand suns. Its 
streets are of the clearest crystal, fringed with gold. In the seventh, or the 
highest of the upper worlds, is the heaven where Brumha chiefly resides. This 
far exceeds all the other heavens in point of beauty. 

In the inferior worlds it is stated that there are one hundred thousand hells. 
These are provided for such as have been great criminals. The Hindoos say, 
that those who have not been very wicked, can make an atonement for their 
sins in this world. Should they neglect to do this, they must suffer for it in 
another birth. They believe in what is called the transmigration of souls, or 
the passing of the soul, after death, into another body. The soul must suffer in 
the next birth, if not purified in this. Hence it is asserted, that if a man is a 
stealer of gold from a Brahmin, he is doomed to have whitlows on his nails; 
if a drinker of spirits, black teeth; if a false detractor, fetid breath; if a stealer 
of grain, the defect of some limb; if a stealer of clothes, leprosy; if a horse¬ 
stealer, lameness; if a stealer of a lamp, total blindness. If he steals grain in 
the husk, he will be born a rat; if yellow mixed metal, a gander; if money, a 
great stinging gnat; if fruit, an ape; if the property of a priest, a crocodile. 

Those persons whose sins are too great to be forgiven in this world, must be 
sent to one of the hells to winch I have alluded. Weeping, wailing, shrieking, 
they are dragged to the palace of Yama, the king of those doleful regions. On 
arriving there, they behold him clothed with terror, two hundred and forty 
miles in height, his eyes as large as a lake of water, his voice as loud as 
thunder, the hairs of his body as long as palm-trees, a flame of fire 
proceeding from his mouth, the noise of his breath like the roaring of a 
tempest, and in his right hand a terrific iron club. Sentence is passed, and the 
wretched beings are doomed to receive punishment according to the nature of 
their crimes. Some are made to tread on burning sands, or sharp-edged 
stones. Others are rolled among thorns and spikes and putrefying flesh. 

Others are dragged along the roughest places by cords passed through the 
tender parts of the body. Some are attacked by jackals, tigers, and elephants. 
Others are pierced with arrows, beaten with clubs, pricked with needles, 
seared with hot irons, and tormented by flies and wasps. Some are plunged 
into pans of liquid fire or boiling oil. Others are dashed from lofty trees, 
many hundred miles high. 



The torment of these hells does not continue for ever. After criminals have 
been punished for a longer or shorter time, their souls return to the earth 
again in the bodies of men. Here they may perform such good acts as may 
raise them to one of the heavens of the gods; or commit crimes, which may 
be the means of their being sent again to the abodes of misery. 

Things will go on in this way until the universe comes to an end, when every 
thing is to disappear, and to be swallowed up in Brahm. 

The Hindoos say, that it is now more than one hundred and fifty billions of 
years since the world was created. After it has continued about one hundred 
and fifty billions of years more, it is to come to an end. Then Brumha is to 
die, and to be swallowed up with the universe in the sole existing Brahm. 

By what you have heard, you will learn that the Hindoos expect, by their 
sufferings, to make an atonement for their sins. But there is no atonement for 
sin, except through the blood of Jesus Christ. We must come as lost sinners to 
our heavenly Father, confess our transgressions to him, and plead for his 
forgiveness, only through the sufferings and death which Christ endured. My 
dear children, have you done this? If not, do it speedily, or the regions of the 
lost must soon be your everlasting abode. 



